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What dees an American diplomat do 
about a 20-year-old koy who wants to 
defect? After all the conspiracy theories 
and speculations, our man in Moscow 

in 1959 now tells his side. | 














BY RICHARD E. SNYDER 

Oswald appeared at the office of Richard E. Snyder, who had join: 
Richard E. Snyder, the senior consular CJA in June 1949 as an intelligen: 
official. . . well and favorably known operative, then had served in To! 
tome. ..“I had a traitor on my under State Department cover em 
hands!” said Snyder, “and his was now acting as senior consuls 
arrogance was unbelievable.” official in Moscow, recalled that 

—Henry J. Taylor, syndicated columnist Oswald banged his passport dow? 

Snyder’s desk. 


wee eee —Edward J. Epstein, | 
he House Select Committee on Assassinations has 
released its findings on the assassination of Presi 
John F. Kennedy. Will we be the better off for it, 
the report destined to be new grist for the mills o! 
conspiracy industry? The above quotations from th 
vs cent literature illustrate why I pose the question: in 
we are given not the author’s own opinion, to which he is enti 
but the author’s own facts, to which he is not entitled. 

In fact, columnist Taylor’s conversation is fanciful; I never met 
lor or communicated with him. In fact, though I did meet Epstei: 
did not ask me about his “facts,” most of which are untrue. 

Facts alone, for that matter, will not resolve all the questions ¢ 
the Kennedy assassination; for some questions there simply a 
enough facts to go around. But where we have them, they can be } 
ful. My purpose in this article is to help the reader rescue facts | 
fiction in an important corner of the Oswald mystery—his sojou' 





Richard E. Snyder 

when he was senior 

U.S. consul in Moscow. 
Courtesy of Richard E. Seryder 


Ricard E. Snyder, retired from the U.S. foreign service, is a free-lance writer. 
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a defector in the Soviet Union. 

As the senior American con- 
sul in Moscow during much of 
the 32 months Lee Harvey Os- 
wald was in the Soviet Union, 
I dealt with him, made the of- 
ficial decisions concerning 
him, and wrote most of the 
record in his case. 





Snyder was the embassy 
officer with whom 
Oswald conferred... ° 
following his decision to 
“renounce” his 
American 

citizenship. ... 
Informed sources report 
that Snyder definitely 
did serve in an 


“intelligence capacity” at 
the em Feiss s 

—Bernard Fensterwald, 

Coincidence or Conspiracy 


he American Em- 
bassy in Moscow is a 
graceless converted 
apartment building 
facing a broad, tree- 
less boulevard, Ulitsa Chai- 
kovskovo, on the fringes of 
downtown. My assignment 
there as a second secretary in 
charge of the consular opera- 
tion began in July 1959. It was 
there, in my ground-floor of- 
fice with its high ceiling and 
large, frosted storefront win- 
dows that I first encountered 
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Lee Harvey Oswald on the 

forenoon of Saturday, Oct. 31, 

- 1959. Oswald’s own later writ- 
ten account of his arrival ap- 
pears to me credible enough. 


1230 arrive in “Bolga” type taxi, 
two Russian policemen stend at the 
embassy, one salutes os I spproach 
the entrance of the embkavsy and 
says “passport.” I smile and show 
my passport. He motions me to pass 
inside as [ wish. There can be little 
doubt I'm sure in bis mind that I'm 
an American. . . , Entering, | find 
the office of “consular” sign. Open- 
ing the door I go im. A secretary busy 
typing looks up. “Yes?” she eays. 
“I'd like to see the consulr,” [ say 
. . « laying my passport on her desk 
... I'm here to dissolve my Ameri- 
can citizenship. She rives and taking 
my passport goes into the open inner 
office, where she lays the passport 
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on a man's desk, saying, “there is a 
Mr. Oswald outside, who says he's 
here to dissolve his U.S. citizenship 
" he says. . . without 
looking up from his typing. She . 
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3 invites me into the inner office to sit 
1 down. I do so, selecting an armchair 
Ek to the front left side of Snyder's 
cages denk. 
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| Moist Nothing in particular distin- 
+o#/%) >| guished the young man before 
++. 9+, | me from any proper American 
eevee? ¢| tourist, unless it was perhaps a 


4s 
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certain determined pursing of 
his lips. I recall him as of me+ 
dium height and slender build. 
A clean-shaven face was set off 
by neatly groomed dark-brown 
hair. By his own account he 
wore a light coat against the 
late October chill. A button- 
down collar shirt and a pair of 
gloves which he carried. rein- 
forced an image of prim con- 
ventionality. 

He had come, he said in an 
assertive tone, to give up his 
American citizenship. So say- 
ing, he thrust at me a note 
written in a scrawling hand on 
a sheet of stationery of 
Moscow’s aging Metropole 
Hotel 


I Lee Oswald do hereby request 
that my present citizenship in the 
United States of America be 
revoked. 

I have entered the Soviet Union 
for the express purpose of appling 
|sic] for citizenship im the Soviet 
Union, through the means of nat- 
uralizatian, 

My request for citizenship ia now 
pending before the Surprem [sic] 
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ears to me credible enough. 
12: arrive in “Boljga” type taxi, 
so Russian policemen stand at the 
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ys ng himself a “Marxist,” aa Mesine kas 
-o-) | Harvey Onanid sought to renounce his U.S. 

9 | citizenship in Moscow in 1959. wea Aah ne his — by 
Richard E. Snyder, Se of this arti 
settled in Minsk, married Marina 
a child—and then decided that the United States, not 
the Soviet Union, was where he wished to live. 


Soviet of the USSR. 

I take these steps for political rea- 
sons. My request for the revoking of 
my American citizenship is made 
only after the longest and most seri- 
ous considerations. 

I affirm that my allegiance is to 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lica, " 


Taking up his passport from 
where it lay on the edge of my 
desk, I read: Lee Harvey Os- 
wald, shipping export agent, 
born New Orleans, October 18, 
1939. I noted that he had just 
turned 20. 

The young man’s demeanor 
was an invitation to confronta- 
tion. He let me know in a de- 
termined manner that he did 
not need or want advice, but 
desired only to renounce his 
citizenship and leave. When I 
offered to explain to him the 
provisions of law on the sub- 
ject, Oswald declined, saying 
that he knew all about that 


- and needed no lecture on the 


seriousness of the step. But 
the speaker’s high-pitched, 
reedy voice poised on coils of 
tension undercut the cocksure- 
ness that his words asserted. 
Oswald was insistent at first 
that he would not answer 
questions about his personal 
affairs. But I would need, I 
said, at least his home address 
in order to prepare the docu- 
ment for his renunciation. His 
home address, he reluctantly 
conceded, was Fort Worth, 
Texas. Did he have a wife 


cen he fathered 


there? No, he was not married; 
that was his mother’s address. 
Gradually the defenses 
slipped. Oswald revealed that 
he had gotten out of the Ma- 


‘rine Corps on early discharge 


in September on the grounds 
that his mother needed his 
support. But he had barely 
stopped by to see her before 
taking ship at New Orleans for 
Europe and the defection he 
told me he had planned for 
two years. If the deceit both- 
ered him he gave no sign of it. 

What were his reasons for 
wanting to live in the Soviet 
Union? “I am a Marxist,” he 
said stiffly. He also referred to 
himself several times as a 
“worker,” but admitted that 
he had never held a civilian 
job. But he had “seen Ameri- 
can militaristic imperialism in 
action in Okinawa” while in 
the Marine Corps. His eyes 
had been opened; he had read 
books, had learned about “so- 
cialism.” 

Toward the end, probing for 
a new lead, I stumbled onto a 
revealing sensitivity on Os- 
wald’s part. I asked what grade 
he had held in the Marine 
Corps. He was a corporal, he 
said. (In fact, Oswald had only 
made private first class during 
his three years of service, and 
had been demoted once from 
that.) Did he feel that he 
should have had a_ higher 
grade? His reply took me by 


surprise. 

Oswald said that he had 
been a radar operator in the 
Marines. Then, almost casu- 
ally, he added that he had told 
Soviet officials that as a Soviet 
citizen he would make known 
to them whatever he new 
about the Marine Corps and 
his specialty in radar. He inti- 
mated that he might know 
something of special interest. 

What caused Oswald to 
flaunt disloyalty in so gratui- 
tous a manner can only be 
guessed at, My consular col- 
league John McVickar, a wit- 
ness from his desk across the 
room, thought Oswald was try- 
ing to goad me. Or wes he 
“setting even” with the Ma- 
rine Corps for the corporal he 
never became? He might alsa, 
as it turned out later, have 
thought he was establishing 
credibility with Russian ears- 
in-the-wall, his offer to be 
made good “when I become a 
Soviet citizen.” 

Was Oswald, in fact, allud- 
ing to the then-secret U-2 op- 
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‘ary eration? In May 1960, Francis Gary 
oe . Powers was shot down over Sverd- 
© Pr lovsk in the Ural Mountains while pi- 
ton loting a U-2 high-altitude aircraft on 
‘Ci- a spy mission for the CIA. The inci- 
shru- dent gave Premier Nikita Khru- 
; uled — shchey reason to cancel his scheduled 
dent summit meeting with President 
me Eisenhower. The following August I - 
m attended ~Powers’ show trial in 
rr 
#44 


“ Moscow as an official embassy ob- 
server.,Not until later, however, was 
the question raised of a possible link 
between Oswald and Powers. 

As for Oswald's request, I could not 
26] in good conscience make up on the 
“i spot the simple legal form by which 
‘aki he with my witness could renounce 
2i@4 his American citizenship. Although I 
Ry} judged that Oswald was competent 
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and intelligent. and appeared to be 
neting in a deliberate manner, still, he 
was only 20 and about to make a seri- 
ous mistake. 

I also had on unsettling sense of 
déja-vu. Within a matter of weeks I 
had already handled two similar cases 
of American defectors. (The loaded 
word “defector” has become attached 
to all such persons; I won't try to fight 
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it.) One had already returned home; 
the other would do so about the sume 
time Oswald did. These experiences 
had prompted me to write some 
thoughts on the handling of sch 
cases in an informal letter to the of- 
ficer in charge of Soviet affairs in the 
State Department. I proposed, in ef- 
fect, to be guided in my handling of 
defector cases by a bit of Talleyrand’s 
dictum of “surtout pas de zele” 
(above all, no zeal). Among the hu- 
manitarian and political considera- 
tions in such cases was the naivete of. 
the principals, A common character- 
istic of those who chose the Soviet 
Union as the place to work out their 
problems was that they knew nothing 
about it. 

The thoughtful reply, which I re- 
ceived several weeks after the Oswnid 
case had opened, had little to add to 
the subject, but sensibly left it up to 
me to “consider every case on its mer- 
its and follow through in accordance 
with your own best judgment, keep- 
ing, however, the Passport Office 
thoroughly informed so they can in- 
terpose other instructions if they 
think this is necessary.” 

One limitation was imposed on me 
by law: I had no authority to refuse to 
accept a renunciation. I could, how- 
ever, delay. 

I first suggested to Oswald that he 
wait until he received Soviet citizen- 
ship; he would then automatically 
lose his American citizenship. By re- 
nouncing his citizenship now he 
would be left stateless. Failing in that 
approach, I told him I would have the 
legal form prepared if he came back 
on a workday when I had clerical 
help. It was by then afternoon on Sat- 
urday. Oswald would have at lepst a 
day and a half to think it over. 

Oswald left frustrated over my re- 
fusal to take legal steps for his renun- 
ciation on the spot. I did not know 
that 10 days earlier Oswald had bren 
admitted to Moscow's Botkin Hospi- 


- tal for attempting suicide by slashing 


his wrist with a razor. He had done so 
because the Soviet authorities had 
denied his request to remain in the 
Soviet Union. His visit to the em- 
bassy was evidently a second desper- 
ate bid to get them to change their 
minds. . ~ 
I placed Oswald's passport in my 
file cabinet. Should he change his 
mind and decide to go home, he could 
have it back. [If not, he would not be 
in a position to use it or dispose of it. 
The youthful defector did not re- 
turn on Monday. Instead, on Nov. 3 
he wrote to Ambassador Llewellyn 
Thompson again requesting that his 
citizenship be “revoked,” and pro- 
testing the earlier refusal to do so. I 
answered the letter for the ambressa- 
dor, assuring Ocwald of his legal right 
to renounce his citizenship, and tell- 





Lee and Marina Oswald leaving Russia by train, 
bound for the United States. 


ing hirn he was free to come to 
the embassy any time during 
business hours. Privately I 
took his letter as a sign of waf- 
fling, a resort to rhetoric in- 
stead of action. 

Finally, on Oct. 16—he had 
been in Moscow now one 
month—Oswald received word 
from the Soviet authorities 
that he had been granted im- 
‘migrant status. 


[Oswald's] apartment 
. . . was one of the finest 
in Minsk. . . . He had 
his own apartment with 
a separate living room 
gaily decorated with 
flowered wallpaper, tiled 
floors and modern 
a It also hada 
ificent view of the 
hand of the Svisloch 
River, and two private 
balconies from which to 
observe the ships 
winding up the river 
through the city of 
Minsk. 
Edward Epstein, Legend 
he Minsk in which 
Soviet authorities 
resettled Oswald in 
1959 was a drab in- 
dustrial city of 509,- 
000. The provincial capital of 
White Russia, Minsk lies in 
that great expanse of wooded 
marshland called the Pripet 
Marshes, on the Napoleonic 
invasion route between Poland 
and Russia. Repeatedly devas- 
tated by marauding armies, 
Minsk was again all but oblit- 
erated in World War II after 
heroic resistance. It was in the 
process of rebuilding in 1959. 
The Svisloch River, a dis- 
tant tributary of the Dnieper, 


meanders sluggishly through 
the city. On the right embank- 
ment where the Svisloch pass- 
es under Leninsky Prospekt, 
the main thoroughfare of 
Minsk, stands one of the miles 
of prefabricated five-story 
apartment houses built after 
the war. Oswald lived for two 
and a half years on the fourth 
floor of one of these buildings, 
No. 4 Kalinin Street (renamed 
Communist Street). 

During five days I spent in 
Minsk in the spring of 1978, as 
escort officer for an American 
orchestra, I was able to walk 
the streets, shop the markets, 
chat with local people, and 
savor the half-peasant 
ambiance. The apartment 
house in which Oswald lived 
belonged to the Minsk Radio 
and TV Factory where he was 
assigned to work. The two- 
story red brick factory 
building was an eight-minute 
walk from the apartment, 
around the corner on 
Krasnaya Ulitsa. Oswald's 
apartment was one of those 
with a balcony. He wrote of 
how he enjoyed it, legs 
propped up on the rail, during 
the city’s brief summer. From 
it he could observe the 
comings and goings on 
Leninsky Prospekt (but not 
the “ships winding up the 
river,” of Epstzin’s Legend — 
the Svisloch is not navigable at 
Minsk). 

In April 1851, Oswald 
married Marina Priusakova, a 
pharmacist who lived with her 
aunt and uncle just up the 
.street. From Marina in 
particular we know of the 
Oswald apartment. AkKthough 
not in a class with (the 








privileged three-reom yvarters 
which her uncle enjoyed a8 a 
comfortable functionary and 
high-ranking Party member, 
the simple, functional Oswald 
spartment was a luxury by 
Soviet standards for a newly 
married couple. 

It was not long, however, 
before Oswald found doubt 
and disillusionment setting in. 
He wrote in his after-the-fact 
“diary” of being homesick, of 
hating the long, cold winters. 
He chafed at the demands of a 
collective society and the 
restrictions of Soviet life. Once 
the novelty of the new life, the 
initial attention, the ego 
satisfying sense of privilege 
faded, the expatriate faced the 


’ drabness and the monotony of 


an obscure existence in a land 
not his own. Familisrity bred 
discontent. The syndrome is a 
familiar one in the annals of 
Moscow consular practice. 

On Feb. 5, 1961, after a year 
and a month in Minsk, Oswald 
wrote to the embassy asking 
for his passport back. “I desire 
to return to the United 
States,” he wrote, “that is if 
we could come to some 
agreement concerning the 
dropping of any legal 
proceedings against me.” 


Decision after decision, 
the [State] Department 
removed every obstacle 
before Oswald. . . self- 
proclaimed discloser of 
classified information 
. . .on his path from 
Minsk to Dallas... 
lincluding] grant and 
renewal of Oswald’s 
port despite cause 
or negative action. 
Sylvia Meagher, 
Accessories After the Fact 


Historians may well ask 
the question of how an 
one could have made th 
fatal mistake of 
readmitting a defector 
who... would murder 
the president of the 


United States. 
Gerald Ford, 
Portrait of an Assassin 


eading Oswald’s let- 
_ ter, L could not help 

noticing the contrast 

between its conclud- 
ing sentence—“I 
oo that in recalling the re- 
sponsibility I have to America 
that you remember yours in 
doing everything you can to 
help me siuce I am an Ameri- 
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can citizen” — with the clos. 
his parting letter of Nov. 
1959, to Ambassador Thom: 
gon: 

“My application requesti: 
that I be considered fi 
citizenship in the Soviet Unic. 
is now pending hefore th 
Supreme Soviet of the USS! 
In the event of acceptance, 
will request my [the Sovie 
government to lodge a form. 
protest regarding th: 
incident.” 

Oswald’s letter was the fir 
word I had had of him in th 
15 months since my last ner 
of him in Moscow. I did ni 
know whether he was still e¢ 
American citizen. I invite 
him accordingly to come to th 
embassy for a person. 
interview. At the same time, 
asked the State Department ' 
Oswald would be subject | 
prosecution should he ent) 
the jurisdiction of the Unit: 
States. 

I also supplied Oswald 
Minsk address for his mothe 
Marguerite Oswald, who he 
inquired about th 
whereabouts of her son | 
March, 1960, and again at t’ 
State Department in Janu 
1961. 

Oswald's next letter mv 
have been written immediate’ 
on receipt of my reply. It »: 
postmarked Minsk, March 
though I didn't get it un! 
almest two weeks later. 

In it he said he could n 
come to Moscow for sa 
interview because he was n: 
allowed to leave Min: 
without permission, and |! 
suggested [ put prelimine: 
questions to him by mail: 

“T understand that person 
interviews undoubtedly ma! 
the work of the Embassy sts 
lighter than writt: 
correspondence, however | 
some cases other means mu 
be employed,” he comments 
rather tartly. 

Reading between the lines 
surmised he might alrear! 
have been rebuffed by th 
Minsk police in an effort ‘ 
secure travel permission. 

- My correspondences with O 
wald, and I presumed his wi! 
me, was written with one e 
to the Soviet authorities: »' 
mail and telephone commun’ 
cations with foreign embassi: 
in Moscow were monitored ) 
Soviet intelligence. The ne: 
time I wrote him I quoted a 
most exactly from offic 
Soviet Foreign Ministry lor 


funge that “itis the positionef the telephone in our apart- 


the Soviet Government that 
they interpose no objection or 


obstacle to visits to the em- | 


| 


bassy by American citizens in 


the Soviet Union.” I suggested | 


to Oswald that if necessary he 


show the letter to the proper 


} 


authorities in Minsk in con- 


nection with his request fo.’ 


travel permission. But I in- 
sisted he come to the embassy 
so that I could take his state- 
ments under oath. 

Two months later, on May 
24, a third Oswald letter ar- 
rived. Again he appeared to be 
bargaining with me: 


In regard to your letter of March 
24, I understand the reasons for the 
necessity of a personal interview at 
the embassy, however, 1 wish to 
make it clear that I am asking not 
only for the right to return to the 
United States, but also for full guar- 
antees that I shall not, under any 
circumstances, be persecuted [sic] 
for any sct pertaining to this 
this 
would have to be on my own initia- 
tive and I do not care to take the 
risk of getting into an awkward situ- 
ation unless I think it worthwhile. 
Also since my last letter I have got- 
ten married. 


Overblown language, it had 
appeared to me, was a mack 
with which Oswald concealed 
his anxiety. I surmised that 
the “awkward situation” he 
feared was burning his bridges 
to the front and to the rear. By 
his correspondence with the 
embassy he had jeopardized 
his future in Minsk. Suppose 
in the end he should be unable 
to go back to the United 
States? 

I delayed replying to Oswald 
to give Washington a chance 
to respond with any thoughts 


or instructions they might | 
have. Oswald did not wait; | 


taking his two-week vacation 
from the factory, he flew to 
Moscow. 


aturday afternoon, July 
8, 1961: In three days | 
and my family—wife 
. FAnn and younger 
daughter Gail, 14— 
would leave Moscow for home 
leave and transfer to Tokyo. In 
the immediate offing was a 
much-needed vacation: a five- 
day sail from Leningrad to 
London aboard the Soviet ship 
Baltika and a reunion in Lon- 
don with our other daughter, 
Dianne, 18, who was in schoo] 
in Switzerland. 
Two years as consul in 
Moeeon hed teveht me that 


ment just above my office was 


rarely a bearer of glad tidings. 


‘ 
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This time it was Lee Harvey 
Oswald calling from the house 
phone in the embassy vesti- 
bule below. I headed for the 
door leaving my wife Ann with 
the packing; experience had 
taught her that she ended up 
with it anyway. 

Oswald was waiting as I 
came out of the elevator into 
the gloomy, high-ceilinged box- 


_ like space that served as recep- 


tion room both for the con- 
sular offices and for the chan- 
cery upstairs. Once again QOs- 
wald had chosen to arrive un- 
announced on a Saturday af- 
ternoon. The meeting was 
brief and. matter-of-fact. 
There was little I could accom- 
plish on the spot, and I wanted 
to refresh myself on the details 
of his case before getting down 
to matters of substance. He ac- 
cepted amicably my invitation 
that he return during office 
hours. 

Once Oswald had not come 
back on Monday and thereby 
had preserved his American 
citizenship. This Monday 20 
months later he did come back 
to claim the fruit of his origi- 
nal omission. Awaiting him in 
the foyer was another person 
who stood to benefit from that 
omission, his wife Marina. 
Reassured by his reception on 
Saturday, he had called her to 
join him. Marina was two 
months pregnant with their 
first child, June Lee Oswald, 
who would be born an Ameri- 
can citizen thanks again to her 
father’s omission. But I never 
saw Marina; Oswald did not 
tell me she was there. - 

Apart from looking a little 
older, Oswald appeared not to 
have changed greatly. He sat 
in the same chair he had occu- 
pied on his first visit. My 
room, however, was smaller 
and more private as the result 
of a partition that now sepa- 
rated my office from the rest 
of the large room. The visitor's 
boyish face was cleanshaven as 
before, the short dark hair ne- 
atly groomed but showing 
signs of thinning where part 
and forehead met on the left. 

The most noticeable differ- 
ence was the absence of the 
tension he had displayed at 
our first meeting. After 20 
months of life in Russia he 
had, he said. “learned a hard 
lesson the hard way.” Speak- 
ing rvardedl without lettine 


his stiff cride down, Oswald 
‘admitted to being relieved of 
his illusions ecbout the Soviet 
Union. He had, he snid, ac- 
quired a new understanding 
and appreciation of the United 
States and the meaning of 
freedom. Oswald spoke with- 
out prompt or lead from me. 

I felt that these statements 
had the ring of sincerity. It 
took no act of faith to accept 
the objective reality behind 
Oswald's words. Furthermore, 
they were uttered without par- 
ticular emotion and with no 
evident effort to impress me. 

It was quickly evident that 
he was most worried about 
what might happen to him if 
he went home; would he face 
possible “lengthy imprison- 
ment”? I presumed that what 


was on his mind was his state-- 


ment to me about passing in- 
formation to the Soviet au- 
thorities. As I noted earlier, I 
had queried Washington on 
the subject. Drawing on the 
reply I had received, I now 
told Oswald that I could give 
him no official assurance as to 
whether he might face crimi- 
nal charges. However, I said 
informally that I did not see 
on what grounds he might be 
open to the sort of severe pen- 
alty he seemed to have in 
mind. 

Neither leaving one’s coun- 
try nor condemning it is an of- 
fense agninst Jaw in the Ameri- 
can democracy. As for Os- 
wald’s statement of intent to 
pass on information, he did 
not dispute it when | reminded 
him of it. He denied, however, 
that he had passed on any in- 
formation. As a matter of fact, 
he said, he had never been 
questioned by the Soviets 
about his lifé before coming to 
the Soviet Union. 

The Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1950 provides 
that an American citizen may 
lose his nationality by commit- 
ting certain acts. Those acts 
likely to apply in Oswald's cir- 
cumstances were (1) renounc- 
ing, (2) acquiring Soviet citi- 
zenship and (3) indicating for- 
mal allegiance to the Soviet 
state by such acts as voting, 
registering as a citizen, accept- 
ing employment in the govern- 
ment, and the like. 


t was in the researching of 
this article that I first en- 
countered conspiracy 
buffs’ fascination with 
~Oswald's recovery of his 
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passport. Suspicions of dark 
doings abound. 

Some writers like Epstein 
hint at CIA interest under 
cover of consul Snyder. (To di- 
gress for the record, I was em- 
ployed by the CIA from Oc- 
tober 1949 to September 1950 
while awaiting appointment to 
the foreign service. The job 
was secured through the De- 
partment of State, which had 
arranged interim employment 
with other agencies for candi- 
dates facing the financial 
stringencies of a protracted 
wait for appointment. I ended 
all connection with the CIA 
when I became a foreign ser- 
vice officer in September 1950. 
I had no intelligence function 
in the foreign service.) Sylvia 
Meagher wrote darkly of bene- 
fits accorded the “undeserving 
Oswald.” Gerald Ford saw it in 
prodigal son terms: “So Os- 
wald had learned his lesson? 
. . . Well, technically it might 
be said that he had not re- 
nounced his citizenship. They 
would return his passport.” 

The facts are more prosaic. ] 
had to determine from the 
facts available whether Oswald 
had done anything which 
could lead to loss of his Ameri- 
can citizenship under the law. 
In such matters the consul’s 
writ does not run to the dis- 
pensing of rewards and pun- 
ishments; the consul is to 
serve, not to judge. 
~ As a first step in determin. 
ing citizenship status I had Os- 
wald fill out a sworn question- 
naire covering each of the ex- 
patriating acts specified in the 
law. (Oswald admitted to none 
of them.) I then questioned 
him in greater detail. 


I knew that Oswald bad not 
lost his citizenship by renun- 
ciation. This could only be 
done under law by formal dec- 
laration “before a diplomatic 
or consular officer. . . in such 
form as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of State.” It was 
that form which I had refused 
to make up for him on his first 
visit. 

I was also satisfied that Os- 
wald had not acquired Soviet 
citizenship. The fact that his 
Soviet identity document was 
of a type issued to foreirners 
was prima facie evidence that 
the Soviet government did not 
regard Oswald as a Soviet citi- 
zen. He had applied (and heen 
turned down, it was later 
Jenrned), but only accentine 


is an ex-potriabing ect, 

inaliy, my questioning of Cswald 
produced no evidence that he had 
done anything that might constitute a 
formal declaration of allegiance to the 
Soviet Union. Although he had writ- 
ten in the first note he left with me, “I 
affirm that my allegiance is to the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republic,” 
this, like his “renunciation,” had no 
legal meaning. 

Oswald was, I was sure, acutely 
aware of what was at stake in his re- 
plies to my questions. I had no reason 
to suppose that he would be unfail- 
ingly candid in his statements. I was 
bound to question him as thoroughly 
as J could, and to take official notice 
of anything he might tell me; beyond 
that I could not go. 

* Lee Harvey Oswald was, I con- 
cluded, still an American citizen. As 
my last official act as consul in 
Moscow I returned his passport to 
him. I did not, however, renew it (its 
current validity expired in 60 days). 
This would give my successor a freer 
hand in taking over the case, and give 
the department a chance to go over 
any questions with me when I re- 
turned to Washington. 

In returning the passport to Os- 
wald I had acted contrary to an in- 
struction from the Passport Office in 
Washington that he be given his pass- 
port only after he was ready to depart 
for the United States. I noted in my 
report to the department that I had 
done so because I knew that Oswald 
would have to display a passport in 
order to get an exit visa from the 
Soviet authorities. 

At one minute to midnight the fol- 
lowing day, July 11, 1961, one consul 
with his wife, daughter and beggage 
departed from Moscow's d 
Station aboard a “soft” sleeper of the 
Red Arrow express for Leningrad, 
London and home. 

Lee Harvey Oswald was relegated 
to a forgotten corner of my mind until 
just before dawn of Nov. 23, 1963, 
when I was summoned urgently by 
phone from my Tokyo apartment to 
the embassy. President John F. Ken- 
nedy had been shot; suspected assas- 
sin Lee Harvey Oswald was in the 
custody of the Dallas police. I found 
myself shortly in charge of the em- 
bersy arrangements for a memorial 
ceremony for the Tokyo diplomatic 
corps. 


Oswald had worked with the 
eats at Atsugi air base in 
snp on, wheres he hed access to 
rnintion about the altitude 
of th- U-2, and where kh2 was 
uite prebably recruited to 
efect to the Sovist Union. Be a 
New York (T\ larch 6, 1973) 


Th ee b Wr don ca} i vite rit ¥ \yr Fac b 
leads coasiders ule eredsence iv 
Margucrite Oswald's constant 
thesis that her son had gone to 
the Soviet Union on 
clandestine assignment for his 
own government 


Sylvia Meagher, 
Acerssories After the Fact 
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Is it irrational to suggest that 
the Amicrican and Sovict 
intelligences sneperciast in the 
American governmental gam: 
of Liiling the president? 


Vincent Saland: 
“The Arseccinetion 
President Join F. Kennedy,” 
Computers end Automation 
(December 1°71) 


hy, an acquaintance 
‘once asked me, did we 
\Ict a guy like Cswald 
back into the country? 
The answer is that an 


American docsn't need pemnission to 
return to his ovn country. Unlike . 
some, the American state has no power 


to banish those it thinks unworthy. 
Continued on page 35 
tte, A te 
a 


Oswald, from page 33 

But more important than 
the answer is the question it- 
self; it contains within it the 
germ of suspicion of quite or- 
dinary things, a suspicion 
which bedevils public under- 
standing of Oswald the defect- 
or as distinct from Oswald the 
assassin. Some suggest, for ex- 
ample, that much was done to 
“facilitate” Oswald's return. 
Nothing was, to my knowl- 
edge, beyond what should be 
expected. True, I delayed act- 
ing on his renunciation. But I 
had done that in similar cases, 
including one a few weeks be- 
fore Oswald. Was advancing 
him funds as was done later to 
help meet his transportation 
costa home a special favor? 
Consuls commonly do that all 
over the world; “worthiness” is 
not a consideration. 

But isn’t it suspicious, some 
ask, that the Russians let the 
Oswalds out? Actually, the 
Soviets had stepped up their 
granting of exit permits for 
persons with relatives abroad 
following Vice President Nix- 
on's visit in July 1959. Based 
on my experience I assumed 
that the couple would sooner 
or later get permission also. 

Was Oswald's defection ar- 
ranged by the Soviet Union? 
The only faintly plausible ar- 
gument I have seen advanced 
for this thesis is that 


_ 


Oswald had access to informa- 
tion about the U-2 and was re- 
cruited by Soviet intelligence 
in Japan for that reason. But if 
so, his value was as a penetra- 
tion agent in Japan. 

This does not rule out the 
possibility that at some point 
some element of Soviet intelli- 
gence may have attempted to 
use Oswald before, during or 
after his defection. The ques- 
tion is beyond proving or dis- 
proving. More probable is that 
Oswald's defection was an ad- 
ministrative nuisance to the 
Soviet authorities. 

Finally, was Oswald working 
for the CIA as a “defector” in 
the Soviet Union? The im- 
plausibilities here are moun- 
tainous, but the question is at 
least susceptible to rational in- 
quiry. I know of nothing, how- 
ever, supportive of the thesis 
that Oswald's travel to or re- 
turn from the Soviet Union 
had some official sanction. 

Healthy skepticism is one 
thing; national paranoia is an- 
other. One powers a drive to 
know, the other feeds on artful 
invention. It may turn out, as 
has been said, that the Ameri- 
can people are the only jury 
that Lee Harvey Oswald will 
ever have. If so, the verdict 
may depend ultimately on how 
many of us insist on our own 
facts. 


